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DECKERTON, 


AND 
ITS LAST GENERATION: 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 





NO. X. 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN KENROCK. 





“ Green waves the willow o’er Captain O’Kain.” 
ee toe 

Immediately after the perambulation the Captain was 
visited by a fit of the gout, a few symptoms of which he 
had felt before, by way of hint; but, owing perhaps to 
the great exercise he took, and his abstinence from more 
than two glasses of wine at onetime, they were very slight. 
On this occasion he gave way to the general jollity; and, 
tothe surprize of all, exhibited no stronger features of 
madness than the rest of the company. It was a conjec- 
ture of his learned apothecary that the turbulent humour 
had taken a downward course, as he presumed, owing to 
particular circumstances: and, in truth, it seemed very pro- 
bable; for it produced as much irritation in that remote re- 
gion, and gave rise to as much exacerbation of mind as it 
could possibly have done in the cranium. The Captain 
became as men are apt to become in such a situation—un- 
reasonably peevish, and hard to please. The servants ap- 
proached him with fear and caution; trembled at a sum- 
mons; and returned from his presence with as much 
agility as if they had had an unexpected rencontre with a 
lien broken loose. Jerry’s patience was stretched till it 
sometimes snapped with an oath; and Nelly was harrassed 
and perplexed till she melted into tears. When the fit 
was over, he expressed great compunction for these out- 
rages; but the paroxysm returned, and with it all his 
asperity of temper. Nelly generally endeavoured to ap- 
pease his anger, and soothe him into patience; but, on 
finding her exertions rnavailing, would retire to her own 
room and her moretemperatecompany. But theCaptain, 
with a strange perverseness, would not be left alone; and, 
as he imagined Nelly liked her own apartment best, he 
resolved to be there too. She used all the arguments she 
could collect to dissuade him from this step, foreseeing 
the consequence, but in vain :—his chair was removed into 


Fit; and then he lost his self-command altogether. The 


monkey was the very harpy, and kept him in perpetual 
terror; and, as if watching for mischief, once sallied out 
and seized him by the inflamed and athritic foot. The 
Captain roared out, and Nelly ran to his rescue: but 
Tippoo was already sprawling on the floor, with a blow 
from the Captain’s staff. Alas, poor Tippoo! but he was 
not dead. He slowly recovered, and crawled to his box, 
Which Nelly (to prevent a recurrence of such an unfortu- 
hate passage) carried, with the péor bruised and terrified 
human caricature, into the garden ; where, with his waist 








embraced with a leathern zone, and his limits determined 
by an elegant chain, he amused himself by climbing to the 
top of a pole, making a few melancholy grimaces, and 
then sliding down again.—Scarcely was Tippoo gone when 
fresh enemies appeared. Fan’s pups were now grown 
large, and came rushing in, romping and tumbling one 
over the other, snarling and shaking each other’s long 
ears, till they, too, felt the Captain’s staff on their fat 
shaggy backs, and fled, howling, into the kitchen. They 
were secured ; and the curly inmate of the cradle consigned 
to other quarters, when the Captain broke out into a 
rage at the squalling parrot. She was banished, with the 
equally tiresome cockatoo; and disappeared, crying ** How 
d‘ye do?”—These troubles removed, the Captain grew 
quite melancholy with the dolorous complainings of the 
turtle-doves; and, just as they were conveyed away, he 
felt an inclination to return to his own room. His chair 
was carricd back, set down, to an inch, in the spot which 
it occupied before; it would not do: it was removed to 
the window; the view was tempting: it was placed in the 
garden; there it was cold: it was carried back to the fire- 
side; the fire was too large: in fact, though there was a 
little chilliness abroad, what occasion for a fire at all in May ? 
It was ordered away; nay, it had better burn out. But 
still the gout continued, within doors or without, with a 
fire or without one; and his perturbation of spirits nothing 
could allay. Even when the pressure of the complaint 
seemed somewhat removed, it left a languor, attended by 
a querulousness of temper, equally distressing. Sad and 
wearisome was poor Nelly’s situation. To Jerry only 
could she complain ; and he always endeavoured to com- 
fort her to the best of his ability. ‘* Keep a good heart, 
Madam: it’s a hard case, to be sure; but never fear, the 
storm will blow over presently.” In truth, however, 
Jerry was ill at ease himself. He was grieved to witness 
his old master’s disorder, and his want of patience under 
it; at his treatment of, and language to, himself; but ten 
times more was he grieved for poor Nelly, whose tender 
heart and assiduous attentions he often saw rewarded with 
passion and abuse; and, when he saw her pale counte- 
nance and eyes red with weeping, he would hurry out of 
sight to blubber a little himself. 

One fine morning, as he drew the Captain in his bath- 
chair along the lawn, at a distance from the hall, and out 
of its view, he passed the wheel, as by accident, over 
the edge of a ditch, nearly grown full, and turned the 
Captain gently over upon the side of a steep mossy bank. 
His alarm and ungovernable rage were indescribable. So 
furious were his exclamations and violent his struggles to 
raise himself, that Jerry began to be seriously alarmed. 
But seeing, at length, that Jerry did not attempt to assist 
him, and knowing that they were in a situation where 
strangers seldom passed, he became more gentle in his 
efforts, and vented his wrath in fulminations against his 
luckless falconer, vowing a thousand different vengeances 
against him. Jerry at length broke out, ‘* Does your ho- 
nour think I would upset you on purpose? D—n it, d’ye 
think I would serve you all these years to knock you on 
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the head at last? I would not split a hair of your ho- 
nour’s pate!” * Lift me out then!” he exclaimed; but 
Jerry, still standing at a distance, went on. ** Your honour 
knows Jerry would never hurt you; but, as you are there, 
I'll just speak my mind, and tell you, it’s not like your 
honour to plague Madam as you have done lately. God 
help you, we are all sorry for you, and would run to Gib- 
raltar if it would do you any good; but we are not God 
Almighty, we can’tdo as we have a mind. Pray, your 
honour, have a little pity upon Madam ; poor thing, she’s 
as tender as a lamb: and we are all fit to run mad to see 
her so sadly off: and I hope your honour will forgive 
me; but you must stop there till you think you can use 
her better.” The Captain hearing this harangue, again 
fell into a terrible rage; and, striking at Jerry, heaped 
upon him, in a short space, every oath and epithet in the 
naval vocabulary. He looked wistfully round; but no one 
appeared in view: hehallooed; nobody came: and, seeing 
that Jerry srill refused to lend a hand, he at length 
grumbled out terms of capitulation, when Jerry begged 
his pardon on kis knees, raised the chair on its wheels, 
and hauled the Captain in silence towards home. As 
they went along, the Captain sat sullenly curbing his 
wrath; but, no sooner was he placed in his old easy chair, 
than down camethe storm. ‘* Here, you old ungrateful 
dog, take your wages and be gone! A pretty dragon I’ve 
been harbouring these twenty years, that would devour me 
at last, when I can’t help myself';” and, still giving scope to 
the choler that had been cooped in his breast, he counted 
out the money due to Jerry, who stood hanging down his 
head, ‘and scraping with his toe upon the floor, but said 
not a word; while the whole family, roused by the Cap- 
tain’s vociferation, were gathered round in blank amaze- 
ment.—** Jerry going! Jerry offended your honour !” 
But the Captain, instead of attending to their mingled ex- 
clamations, raised his staff, and vowed, if they did not de- 
part, he would send them to—where no good Christian 
goes. Then he handed the money to Jerry, who made his 
obeisance; and, dashing a tear away with his hand, slipped 
out of the house, breaking forcibly away from the servants, 
who gathered about him, to inquire what all this meant. 
When he was gone, the Captain, exhausted with his 
alarm, rage, and exertion, sunk down in his chair, and 
there sat till evening, in a deep and gloomy mood. Nelly 
begged, implored, and wept, to know what poor Jerry 
could have done to displease him. A frown was her only 
reply; nor could any thing be learned from any other 
quarter, for Jerry was gone nobody knew whither. The 
Captain retired early to rest, and as early rang to be 
dressed; and Nelly, on coming down, found him looking 
wretchedly ill, still petulant and silent, but sufficiently 
communicative to explain the affair of the preceding day, 
with many bitter invectives against poor Jerry. She at- 
tempted to palliate his conduct, but this was rousing the 
storm again, and she was silent. In a short time, in came 
Seymour with his hat in his hand; he was on the same 
subject. He sued heartily and eloquently, recounted 
Jerry’s faithful acts and nature, and begged him to re- 
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member that he was odd in his ways, but had not the 

least harm in the world in him. The Captain heard 

Seymour with more composure, and seemed to lessen the 

fire of his acrimony by expatiating at length on the offence, 

but concluded with a vow that he would never pass it 
ever. This day passed away, and the next. The Captain 
became more petulant than ever. His chair again tra- 
velled from room to room, to the garden and. back again ; 
but there was no easy spot to be found, till towards even- 
ing, sitting alone with Nelly, he became more composed. 

A long silence ensued, which. he broke by suddenly say- 
: ing, ** This poor fool! -I.wonder where he is. The loon 
has more nonsense than harm in him. ‘There’s no doing 
without him: we must have him again.” Nelly smiled, 
and hastened out of the room. _ On re-entering, the Cap- 
tain said, ** Well, you’ve-sent for him. Is-he at home, 
d’ye think?” * Atvhome! no, poor fellow! he has not 
been:at home sinte“you ‘distnissed’ him. “He has been at 
Deckerton, drinking and acting the madman, with a knot 
of his old cronies about him, lamenting his misfortune, 
which, he says, is all his own fault. Yesterday, they 
were for coming in a body to intercede for him, but he 
swore if they did ‘hé would leave the country at once. 
Seymour has been to him, and says, the poor wretch was 
drinking, singing, and crying like a child, and vowing he 
would rather have lost: his arm than have offended you. 
Seymour is gone to him again; but { doubt he is not in a 
state to come down tonight.” The Captain during this re- 
lation became uncommonly fidgetty, and, at length, unable 
to contain nimself, began to sob and weep, as if his heart 
‘would break. Nelly flew to his neck, and mingled her 
tears with his. ** I’ve been sadly to blame, Nelly. Jerry 
was guite in the right. He would have served me as I 
deserved if he had broken my neck. A confounded sim- 
pleton !—here have I been playing the very deuce, and 
must kick my faithful old ‘boy ‘out for striving to cure me. 
Let me see him directly!" Nelly begged him to wait 
patiently till morning, as it.was not likely he could come 
that night: but he sat with the room door open, listening, 
and sending her at every motion in the kitchen to see if 
be were there, ‘till Seymour returned and confirmed 
Nelly’s opinion. He had left Jerry in the height of glory ; 
his old hat had been at the top of the room a dozen times. 
There he was stiJl; lauding the Captain to the skies, and 
drinking health and long-life to him amidst half-a-score 
topers, nearly as frantic as himself. The Captain hastened 
to bed; and, on looking out the next morning, the first 
thing he saw was Jerry, with a brace of hawks-on his 
arm, and Peter and Ponto, the old pointers, trotting after 
him, athwart the garden, towards the summer-house, 
as if nothing had happened. He sent for him into 
his room, ready to tell him frankly, he forgave the past; 
but when Jerry appeared, the words stuck in his throat ; 
he seized the honest tar’e hand, and giving it a hearty 
shake, they both turned away to conceal the rolling 
drops. The storm was over; the stratagem of Jerry 
had completely succeeded, though not a word on the 
subject ever escaped an individual in the house. There 
was a flow of good-nature, and smiles, and cheerfulness, 
which spoke genuine joy at heart. Alas! it was soon to 
be darkened with a deeper cloud. The Captain’s complaint 
seemed for a time to be rapidly abating; but in a few 
weeks it returned with redoubled violence, and receding 
from the extremities to the vital regions, put a period to 
the existence ofa maf tinctured with human failings in- 
deed, yet leaving behind him few more honest or humane 
hearts than his own. 

_ My cousins ‘write me, that the scene of the Captain’s 
funeral was the most.affecting they ever witnessed. When 
those old gates were thrown open, and the brisk un- 
dertaker and ‘his assistants were. seen preparing to re- 
move -the remains of the worthy old officer from the 
hall of its anicéstors, “aNd to bear to" the silent dormitory 
the last of its hereditar¥ lords, the burst of sorrow 
amongst the assembled erowd of rustic spectators went 
@ith a thrilling softness to the heart.. But-when the rich 


fain, the words of which are 
duet between her and Master eg mene Come hither. |° 
emands the highest |* 
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sarcophagus issued from the door, the gorgeous pall 
thrown upon it, and the train of sober mourners paced 
slowly down the walk he had so often trod, Jerry follow- 
ing the band of relatives, sobbing and trembling, and 
Seymour, mourning with a statelier step, and hiding his 
more manly grief in his handkerchief, the passionate con- 
tagion ran electrically through the assembly, and it was 
impossible not to swell, with a plenteous gush of tears, 
this sorrowful testimony to the worthy Captain’s parental 
and unboasted virtues. ~ 
[To be continued in our next.) 





Che Mrama. 


MAID MARIAN. 
—a 

Under this title, a new Historical opera has recently been 
produced at Covent-garden. The opera is almost entirely 
founded on a very pleasant little novel of the same name, 
written by Mr. Peacock, the author’of Headlong Hail. 
The adapter of this novel to dramatic purposes has adhered 
very faithfully to his original. Much of Mr. Peacock’s 
dialogue has been preserved entire; and the songs are for 
the most part selected-from the simple but expressive 
poetry, which is scattered with no unsparing hand through- 
ott the work. Where the adapter has felt it necessary to 
have recourse to his own poctical powers, he has evinced 
more fancy than is ordinarily displayed by the writers of 
our modern operas. ‘The piece commences with the pre- 
parations for the union of Matilda, the heiress of Baron 
Fitzwater, with Robert Fitzhooth, Earl of Huntingdon, 
afterwards Robin Hood. The nuptials are prevented by 
the arrival of Sir Ralph Montfaucon, who is deputed by 
Longchamp, Archbishop of Canterbury (the Regent a 





— during the absence of Richard Caur de Lion 
alestine) to attaint Huntingdon of high treason. The 
latter, assisted by his followers, defeats Mont faucun’s force, 
and flies to ‘* merry Sherwood.”—He is here joined by 
his faithful Maiilda and her father; the old Baron having 
fired his castle, sooner than it should become the prey of 
Prince John, who endeavours, in the absence of his 
brother Richard, to ascend the English throne. In this 
‘* shady green retreat,” Matilda Fitzwater consents to 
ive up her name of quality; she is baptized by the merry, 
rinking, fighting Friar Tuck, as plain Muid Marian; 
and is formally espoused to Rulin Hood. Several laugh- 
able adventures occur to the outlaws in the prosecution of 
their freebooting system, and they have occasionally to 
contend, sword in hand, in defence of their assumed right 
to taste of the King’s venison ; but Richard Caur de Lion, 
having escaped from foreign enthralment, happens, when 
bewildered in the mazes of the forest, to fall in with 
this sturdy band; and, pleased with the loyalty which 
they express to the person of (as they suppose) their 
absent sovereign, he pardons their trespasses, and 
are made happy. Those who have not read the novel, 
to which we have alluded, will derive more pleasure 
from the representation of the opera than those who have 
experienced that pleasure. Friar Tuck was most hu- 
morously supported by Mr. C. Kemble. He was, in 
truth, an excellent representative of ‘+ the church mili- 
tant.” His jest, his flaggon, and his quarterstaff, flew 
about most merrily. He even ventured on a verse or two 
of an old ballad, and thus completed the character of 
the jolliest of friars. Mr. W. Farren appeared as the test 
Lord Fitzwater. The character requires greater breadt 
of humour than belongs to his style of acting, but he made 
many good points. Miss M. Tree personated the fair 


her songs were encored. ‘That which appeared 
to.usto be the most beautiful was, The love that follows 
taken from the novel. A 


come hither my pretty foot-page, 
as it was sung in delicious style. Mr. Pearman, as 
oung Gamwell, sang with considerable feeling. The 
glee and chorus, forming the jinale to. the first act, are 
boldly pleasing—but they remind us, very i 
the Gipsy glee and chorus in Guy Mannering. If, how- 
ever, a gentleman will borrow, he surely:has a right to 
make free witb his own works rather than with those of a 


stranger. The sestette ‘*O bold . Robin Hood,” is a spi- 
Isaacs, Tinney, and some minor vocalists.; Of -the music 









in general, it would be unfair to 5 decidedly ‘on the 
imperfect hegring of a single night. It is obviously 


P- | glided away. 


Matilda. er playing was distinguished by the most |~ 
Se wee nazvete; her singing by taste and science. 
Sever: 


» Of | - 


rited composition, and was well sung: by Pearman, J. |’ 


marked by grace and delicacy ; its accompaniment is fre, 
quently rich, various, and scientific; some of the ain 
were encored and some of the concerted pieces will probs. 
bly become favourites. The landscape clear and byij, 
liant, the architecture grandly correct. The bangug 
scene was in in every respect gorgeous. The opera wy 
received in the most enthusiastic manner. It must, hoy. 
ever, particularly with reference to the number of songs, 
be subjected to some curtailment. 

The following is a specimen of the songs in Maid My. ¥ 
rian, with the introduction to them, as it stands in the} 
novel :— 

a Robin aod Marian are returning from escorting he 
father, they encounter the Friar at his hermitage near the 
At midnight they hear a voice on the other side 


ferry. 
The Friar shook his head 


the stream, crying ‘‘ Over.” 
and looked mysterious. ] 

‘¢ That passenger,” said he, ** will never come over.— 
Every full moon that voice calls ‘ Over.’ I and my var. 
let have more than once obeyed the summons, and wee 
have sometimes had a — of a white figure under the 
opposite trees; but when the boat has touched the bank 
nothing has been to be seen ; and the voice has been heard 
no more till the midnight of the next full moon.” 

**Ttis very atrangey said Robin.—** Wond’rous strange," 
said the Friar, looking solemn. The voice again called 
** Over,” in a long plaintive musical cry. 

**T must go to it,” said the Friar, **or it will give us 
no peace. I would all my customers were of this world, 
I begin to think that I am Charon, and that this river is 
the Styx.” ‘* I will go with you, Friar,” said Robin, 
‘* By my flask,’’ said the Friar, ** but you shall not!” 
‘6 Then [ will,” said Marian. ** Still less,” said the Friar, 
hurrying out of the cell. Robin and Marian followed; 
but the Friar outstepped them, and pushed off his boat. 

A white figure was visible under the shade of the opposite 
trees. The boat approached the shore, and the figur 
The Friar returned. They re-entered the 
cottage, and sat some time a on the phenomenon 
they had seen. ‘The Friar sipped his wine, and afters 
time said, ‘* There is a tradition of a damsel who wa 
drowned here some years ago. The tradition is——" 
But the Friar could not narrate a plain tale ;_he therefor 
cleared his throat, and sang with due solemnity, in a ghost 
voice— 

A damsel came in midnight rain 
And call’d across the ferry, 

The weary wight she called in vain, 
Whose senses sleep did bury. 

At ev’niug, from her father’s door, 
She turned to meet her lover, 

At midnight, on the lonely shore, 
She\shouted “ Over, over,” 


She had not met him by the tree 
Of their accustom’d meeting, 
And sad and sick at heart was she, 
Her heart all wildly beating. 
In chill suspense the hours went by, 
The wild storm burst above her. 
She turn’d her to the river nigh, 
And shouted “ Over, over !” 


A dim, discoloured, doubtful light 
The moon’s dark veil permitted, 

And thick before her troubled sight, 
Fantastic shadows flitted. 

Her lover’s form appeared to glide, 
And beckon o’er the water ; 

Alas! his blood that morn had dy’d 
Her brother's sword with slaughter. 


Upon a little rock she stood 
To.make her invocation; 

She mark’d not that the rain swoln fiood 
Was islanding her station. 

The tempest mock’d her feeble cry, 
No saint his aid would give her; 

The flood swell’d high, and yet more high, 

. And swept her down the river. 


Yet oft beneath the pale moonlight, 
When hollow winds are blowing, 
The shadow of that maiden bright e 
Glides by the dark stream flowing; 
And when the storms of midnight rave, 
While clouds the broad moon cover, 
The wild gusts waft across the wave, 
i The.cry of “Over! Over !” 
The'story on to relate that 
66 While ia 








he*Friar was singing, Marian was meditating, 
and when he‘had ended, she said ** Honest Friar, yo 





havé misplaced ‘your tradition which belongs to the estuay 
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ofa nobler river, where the damsel was swept away by the 
rising of the tide, for which your land-flood is an indiffe- 
But the tradition of this stream I think 


rent substitute. ) 
snyself possess and I will narrate in your own way : 


« It was a Friar of orders free, 
A Friar of Rubygill, 

At the greenwood tree a vow made he, 
But he kept it very ill; 

A vow made he of chastity, 
But he kept it very ill. 


He kept it perchance in the conscious shade : 
Of the bounds of the forest wherein it was made, 
But he roamed where he listed as free as the wind, 
And he left his good vow in the forest behind; 

For its woods out of sight were, his vow out of mind, 
With the Friar of Rubygill. 


In lonely hut himself he shut, 
The Friar of Rubygill, 

Where the ghostly elf absolved himself, 
To follow his own good will; 

And he had no lack of canary sack, 
To keep his conscience still. 


And a damsel well knew, when at lonely midnight, 
There gleam’d on the waters his signal-lamp light, 
Over, over!” she warbled with nightingale throat, 
And the Friar sprang forth at the magical note, 

And she crossed the dark stream in his trim ferry-boat, 
With the Friar of Rubygill.” 
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Scientific Mecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





SINGULAR NATURAL PHENOMENON, . 


Newhaven, October 22.—The last number of the Ame- 
viean Journal of Science and Arts, conducted by Professor 
Silliman, contains a letter from Mr. Schoolcraft, accom- 
panied by another from Thomas H. Benton, Esq. member 
of Congress from Missouri, describing two prints of the 
human foot discovered in a limestone rock at St. Louis, on 
the west bank of the Mississippi river. The communica- 
tion was accompanied by an accurate drawing, which has 
been engraved for the Journal. The following is an ex- 
tract from Mr. Schoolcraft’s letter : 

‘“‘ These prints appear to have been neticed by the 
French soon after they penetrated into that country from 
the Canadas, and, during the progress of settlement at St. 
Louis, were frequently resorted to as a phenomenon in the 
works of nature. But no person appears to have enter- 
tained the idea of raising them from the quarry with a 
View to preservation, Mr. Rappe visited that place 
five or six years ago. He immediately determined to 
remove the stone containing them to his village of Har- 
L erred from Butler county, in 
Pennsylvania, to the banks of the Wabash; but this de- 
termination was no sooner known than r sentiment 


began to ign his motives, and le were ready to 
attribute to rel ious fanaticism or tach Gecoption, what 
was, more probably, a.mere fact of momentary caprice or 
settled taste. His followers, it was said, were to 
these prints as the sacred impress of the feet of our Saviour. 
Mr. Rape contracted with a stone-mason to cut out the 
block with the impressions, paying him, at the same time, 
a liberal price for his labour, and ordered it to be trans- 
rted by water to his residence, in Posy county, Indiana. 
isiting this place during the last summer, in the suite of 
Governor Cass, Mr. Rappe conducted us to see this curio- 
sity, which has been placed upon mason-work in a paved 
area between his dw -house and garden. The slab of 
stone, thus » forms AS as of eight 
feet in length by three and a in th, and has a 
thickness of eight inches, which appears to be the natural 
ess of the stratum of limestone rock of which it is a 
part. This limestone possesses a firm and compact struc- 


ture, of the peculiar grayish blue tint common to 
rocks of the Misstep? valley, and contains foul cro 
remains, very 


encri- 
plentifully imbed- 


ded. It is quarried at St. Louis, both for the purposes of 
building-stone and for quick-lime. It becomes beautifully 
white on parting with its carbonic acid and water; and 
those who have.used it observe, that it makes a good 
cement, with the usual proportion of sand. 

‘* The prints are those of a man standing erect, with his 
heels drawn in, and his toes turned outward, which is the 
most natural position. The distance between the heels, 
by accurate measurement, is six and a quarter inches, 
and between the toes thirteen and a half inches; but it 
will be perceived that these are not the impressions of 
feet accustomed to a close shoe, the toes being very much 
spread, and the foot flattened in a manner that happens 
to those who have been habituated to go a —_ length 
of time without shoes, Notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, the prints are strikingly natural, exhibiting every 
muscular impression, and swell of the heels and toes, 
with a precision and faithfulness to nature which I have 
not been able to copy with perfect exactness, in the pre- 
sent drawing. The length of each foot, as indicated by 
the prints, is ten and a half inches, and the width across the 
spread of the toes four inches, which diminishes two and a 
half inches at the swell of the heels, indicating, as it is 
ar. a stature of the common size. 

‘* The rock Ser a plain and smooth surface, having 
acquired a polish from the sand and water to which its 
original position periodically subjected it. vee this 
smooth surface, commencing in front of the tracks, there 
is a kind of scroll, which is two feet and a half in length. 
The shape of this is very irregular, and not —_ plain 
and perfect in all parts, and would convey to the observer 
the idea of a man idly marking with his fingers, or with 
a smooth stick, fanciful figures upon a soft surface. Some 

retend to observe in this scroll, the figure of an Indian 

w, but this inference did not appear to any of our party 
to be justified.” 

Mr. S. remarks, that ‘every appearance will warrant 
the conclusion, that these impressions were made at a time 
when the rock was soft enough to receive them by pressure, 
and that the marks of the feet are natural and genuine.” 
Such, he says, was the opinion which Governor Cass and 
himself formed upon the spot, and, in confirmation of this 
opinion, he cites another instance of similar impressions, 
discovered in 1819, in the town of Herculaneum, Jefferson 
county, Missouri, though by no means so distinct and 
well-defined. Mr. Benton, Bm considers them as 
the result of art, and gives, asthe ground of his belief, the 
hardness of the rock, the want of tracks leading to and 
from the impressions, and the difficulty of supposing a 
change so instantaneous and apropos as must have taken 
place in the formation of the rock, if impressed when soft 
enough to receive such deep and distinct tracks. On the 
other hand, he submits, as an objection to his opinion, the 
exquisiteness of the workmanship, and the difficulty of 
working such hard materials without steel or iron; for he 
considers them as productions of the same period with the 
celebrated: mounds above the town of St. Louis. What- 
ever may have been their origin, they are certainly objects 
of very great curiosity. 





REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN GALLICIA. 


A Mr. John Chmielecki, having readin Kirchner’s An- 
nals a conjecture, that the subterraneous caves and pas- 
sages in Podolia had a communication with those belew 
Kiow, resolved to examine a site in Czorikow, to discover 
any traccs of subterraneous caves in that direction. A 
cavity in the alabaster rocks, overgrown with grass and 
weeds, was found to be an opening made by art, which 
had, however, been choked up with earth and rubbish. 
When the workmen had cleared away the earth before the 
entrance, a mephitic vapour issued from the opening, 
which so affected them, that they fell senseless on the 
ground ; but, on being removed into a pure atmosphere, 
soon recovered. On the following day, Mr. Chmielecki 
returned with the town-clerk and six ope pee pro- 
vided with swords, pistols, terches, and » and de- 
cended himself into the cave, well armed, and with a 
lighted torch and tinder-box. Having hold of a rope of 
300 fathoms, he crept through the narrow entrance, which 
is about ten coy long, into a subterraneous excavation, 
which resembled a spacious and lofty oval hall, hewn in 
alabaster, and had a very pleasing effect. Here he rested 
for some time, and then called to his companions, who 
were waiting at the etitrance, and who, after much per- 
suasion, followed him. On further examining the cave, 

di several es, of various sizes, con- 
nected with eacli other, all curiously hewn out in alabaster, 


not resolve, as they had got to the end of their line, and 
would not venture to proceed without a clue. After re- 
maining there four hours, they were ee to retreat by 
the pressure of the long-confined air, which almost ex- 
tinguished their torches, and impeded their breath. The 
results of their examination are as follow :—-All the sub- 
terraneous vaults appear to be formed 7d by nature, 
and partly by art: they contain sev halls, or rather 
spacious lis the walls and: roof of which are of pure 
alabaster. They communicate by means of several 

running in different directions, and of various breadths, 
some of them large enough for a coach and horses to turn 
in. One of these caves has a near resemb to a kitchen ; 
for they found upon the hearth, raised of several layers of 
alabaster, fragments: of’ yj andoremains of:a kind 
of wood ¢ fresnia, summer cherry), whichis not a native of 
the country, near the excavation, In some places they 
discovered human skulls, which. crumbled into Gust on 
being touched. ‘They likewise found silver coin, of 
about the size of a sixpence,'on which, but with much 
difficulty, the name of Hadrianua is to’be deciphered. 
They also saw several earthen vessels, resembling modern 
dishes, but did not touch them, 





NORTH-WEST; PASSAGE. 

In the absence of positive information from Capt. Parry 
and his enterprising companions, every thing that throws 
a light on the subject of his'expedition and the probability 
of its success, must naturally excite interest. Mr. Eccles, 
the late surgeon of the Brunswick, makes the following 
observations on the probability of Capt, reny's ning the 
long-sought passage :—‘* Having been employed this year 
in the whale fishing trade, I think I shall be enabled to 
strengthen the probability of theirsucceeding in penetrating 
more to the westward this than in former years, on ac- 
count of the wirtds proving mote favourable to the prose- 
cution of their voyage along the American coast. Out of 
five months employed in the. whale fabing in Davis's 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay, the wind blew from the south and 
westward nearly three, and always with such violence as 
leaves little doubt in my mind, thatthe track which Capt. 
Parry determined to pursue, al the coast, would be 
clear of ice. But the-connexion which the ice holds with 
the land in narrow straits, and which requires no ordinary 
force of wind to blow it off, may be started as an objection 
to what I have advanced; let it be remembered, however, 
that the south-westerly winds:acted upon the ice in the 
summer months when the sun never sets, and whose rays, 
falling on the land and rocks with which the ice was con- 
nected, were absorbed, and rendered capable of diffusing 
warmth.” 
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SITUATION LXIX. 











' (Number 35 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win. 
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and covering a large extent. But whether these passages 
extended to a greater distance, whether they have an issue 








on the surface or not, were quéstions which they could 
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OH! NEVER TRY TO CONQUER FOOLS. 
‘ pear REP 
Oh! never try to conquer fools, 
Choose but the wise and noble; 
Believe me, ladies, valiant souls 
Are only worth the trouble; * 
For who would wish to see unite 
Soft fools and:bonny laases? 
*T would sure remind us of the sight 
Of turtlés paired with asses. 


Better to live.and die a maid, 
Than be to fools united: 
‘The prize they have not worth to win, 
When given, is always slighted. 
Then never give yourselves away, 
But steadfastly refuse them ; 
Be independent while you may, 
Or prove before you choose them. 


But when the fair and brave are met, 
The noble and the tender, 
Tis like a brilliant diamond set 
In gold of richest splendour. 
Then never set those brilliant rays 
In any baser metal; 
Who twines, as flowers of equal grace, 
The lily and the nettle? 
ELLEN, of Deckerton, 


——>>><o 


[orrernAL.] 


THE LULLABY. 


Tonn—"' Ge’ the ewes to the knows.” 
i 
Hush thee, darling! cease thy wail, 
Can a mither’s fondness fail? 
Dost theu fear the bitter gale, 
That blows sae dreary? 
Make thy nest thy mither’s breast; 
She will soothe thy fears the best ; 
She will kiss thee into rest, 
My sweet wee deary, 


What, my babe, can injure thee? 
Sleep secure, from danger free; 
For these armis thy beild shall be, 
When time is eerie, 
Make thy nest, &c. 


Oh! I ask not wealth nor power; 
Nor yet beauty’s wee bit flower; 
For my darling’s happy dower, 
When manhood’s o’er thee. 
Make thy nest, &c. 


Be thy smiiles like those, my son, 

Which thy mither’s love begun, 

When that heart thy father won, 
None shared before him. 

Make thy nest, &c, 

And, like his, be thine a store 

Of noble thoughts, and génerous lore; 

Notight can make me loe thee more, 
My sweet wee deary:! 

Make thy nest, &e. 


ELLEN, offDeckerton, 
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{ortera..) 

Weep on; those tears become thee well, 
Their fountain is a breast, 

Where sorrow rings her lonely knell, 
For those dear friends at rest: 

Sueh tears are like the showers that fling, 
O’er flowers a moment’s chill, 

But make their baliny blossoms spring 
More fresh and fragrant still. 


Weep on; those eyes, however bright, 
Must sometimes lose their beam, 
When that pure soul which gives them light 
Is crossed with some dark dream. 
Oh! woman’s eye ne’er looks so dear, 
As when we see it filled 
With sorrow’s tender starting tear, 
From gentle hearts distilled. 


Weep on; that cheek again will glow, 
When grief’s pale visit’s past ;— 

Weep on; those eyes that now o’erflow, 
Wi! brighten up at last: 

Like gems, which, on some distant shore, 
The tide obscures from sight, 

But wait that tide’s retreat once more, 
To sparkle twice as bright, 


SINCLAIR. 
LINES, 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
—<=>—_ 


Yes, ‘Time may interpose its mass of shade 
And aid the ruin silent grief has made, 

But never can it bid me cease to be 
Unfaithful, love, to memory and thee! 


In vain may billows wide between us roar, 

In vain the snowy Alps between, us tow’r ; 

Wor tow'ring Alps, nor billows can divide 
Hearts liaked like ours, by adverse fortune tried. 


Talk’st thou of distance—foreign beauty’s charm ! 
Ah! vain the caution, causeless thy alarm: 

Nor fereign beauty, bright soe’er it be, 

Can shake my firm fidelity to thee! 


O’er lighter passions Time may prove his pow’r, 
That bud, expand, and wither in an hour ; 

But love, by cruel fortune closer wound, 

Is only by the hand of death unbound ! 


In vain the roses from thy cheek may fly, 

In vain may fade the sparkle of thine eye, 
And every charm thy early youth that graced, 
By sorrow, more than time, be all effaced : 


In vain! L loved thee not for charms like these, 
I prized thee more for charms that ever please ; 
I loved thee for thy mind’s unsullied worth, 
Thy chastened spirit meekiy bowed to earth. 


1 loved thee for thy fond and faithful heart, 
Stranger alike to selfishness or art; 

I loved thee, that, in fortune, good or ill, 
Thou wert the same unchanging being still. 


1 loved thee, when prosperity disown’d, 

And failing friendship gave its deadliest wound ; 

I loved thee, that, to me thou woulds’t the while, 
But closer cling, and, ah! more softly smile, 


Tloved thee, that, by evil fortune cross'd, 

By disappointment soured, and passion toss’d, 

Thou would’st, with sweetness, all thine own, abide 
The passing storm of misery’s reckless tide. 

I loved thee, that, as darker grew the sky, 

More tenderly on me. would beam thine eye; 

Still cherishing the more I sadder grew, 

Mid deepening sorrows byt more fond and true. 





L loved thee, that, when one of comfort spoke, 
Extinct my spirit and my heart near broke, 

I loved thee, that thou still would’st brightly amile, 
And fondly try my sorrows to beguile; 


I lov’d thee more than aught of human birth, 
The only link that bound me still to earth ; 

T loved thee as my own sweet dearest flower, 
Sole blossom ’mid my solitary bower. 


And say, is this a love to be forgot ? 
Is th@ve an hour when I shall love thee not ? 
Death may, indeed, bid being cease to be, 
But while I live, I live to love and thee. 
Liverpoot. G 
<>< - 
' ‘THE PASSING-BELL. 
ne 
What is that tone, that deadly sound, 
That strikes across the scene around? 
In pensive notes it seems to say, 
Another form has passed away. 
The dreary tones I know full well, 
They echo from the passing-bell. 


How solemn at the evening hour, 
When sable clouds begin to low’r; 
When woodland songsters sink to rest, 
And slumber in the peaceful nest; 
And all is calm within the dell; 

How solemn is the passing-bell ! 


When sadness wanders o’er the vale, 
And sighs to winds its mournful tale, 
Reflecting oft on pleasures past, 
Destroy’d by sad misfortune’s blast, 
How must its troubled bosom swell, 
When slowly sounds the passing-bell ! 


Tho’ time with every motion flies ; 
With every note a mortal dies; 
How many an ear has heard the sound, 
And still no good instruction found; 
Tho’ all its accents seem to tell, 
Thou too must have a passing-bell. 
WM. PAVER. 


2% The following excellent jeu d'esprit, which has 
already appeared in our journal, is now repeated by desire 
of a young lady, who has taken an especial fancy. to it. 

LINES, 
UPON A NAKED STATUE OF APOLLO, CROWNING MERIT. 
Merit, if thou art blessed with riches, 
For God’s sake buy a pair of breeches! 


And give them to thy naked brother; 
For one good turn deserves another. 


The above forcibly reminds us of a whimsical French 
pun, which we transcribe from the second volume of the 
Kaleidoscope, page 229. 

‘* A French versifier, equally deficient in poetic fire and 
worldly pelf, and whose nether garments were rather out 
of order, had commenced a series of epics on scriptural 
subjects. One was on thesubject of Lot, and commenced, 

** T’amour avaincu Loth. 


“On reading this aloud, his friend feigning to understand 


it thus 
’ “ Lamour a vingt culottes ; 


with a significant glance at his 
did not borrow a pair.” 


Avbertisenrent. 








THE STORM. 3 
"PRE LIVERPOOL MERCURY of Friday next 
will contain a full Report of the melancholy efiects of 
the late STORM, together with every interesting event can- 
nected with it, not only in Liverpool, but in the surrounding 


towns. Authentic information will much oblige the Editors: 


and the Agents in the country are requested to transmit the < 


same, so as to arrive by Thursday morning's post. 


reeches, asked him why he 
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Hashions for ecember. 





EvENING DrEss.—Dress of plain net over a gold- 


costumes of all nations, brought under one roof, where 
perhaps ‘‘ meek-eyed Charity” is the presiding goddess. 
If the annual ball for the Ladies’ Charity were to be of this 


coloured satin slip, lined throughout ; the hem has two | description, and proper notice were given, I am of opinion 


tucks wadded. The peay at the dress is rather high, cut | that the coffers of that interesting institution would be 
i 


round and edged with white satin: its fulness is horizon- 
tal, and regulated with perpendicular rouleaux of white 
satin, equidistant at the top, but approaching towards their 
termination at the waist, which is rather long, and con- 
fined by a white satin band fastened behind with an ele- 
gant pearl clasp in the centre of a satin bow. Very full 
court sleeve of net, with satin rouleaus from the shoulder, 
set in a band round the arm. At the bottom of the skirt 
is a triple row of white satin shevrons, which are continued 
to a point nearly haifa yard up the right side of the dress, 
and gradually descend behind, till they unite with those 
at the bottom. ‘The head-dress is a garland of fancy 
flowers, interspersed with golden ears of corn; the hair in 
light and playful curls, a little parted in front. Necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets, of pearl and oe Long white 
kid gloves. White satin shoes, with gold trimming. Silk 
kerchief or elegantine. 
CarRgiaGE Mornine Dress.—High dress of mul- 
berry-coloured velvet, fastened behind. ‘The collar is un- 
ornamented and projecting, and admits a full lace ruff. 
The long sleeve nearly tits the arm, and is finished with a 
pyramidal ornament of leaves, composed of velvet, edged 
with a double cord of gros de Naples: the base of the py- 
ramid extends round the bottom of the sleeve, and con- 
fines it at the wrist. The epaulette consists of squares of 
velvet, edged with two rows of gros de Naples cord, and 
fastened at each point with knots of cord : across the bust, 
the pyramidal ornament is arranged longitudinally. Broad 
band of velvet edged with cord round waist, and fas- 
tened behind with an elegant cut steel buckle. At the 
bottom of the skirt are three rows of chinchilla fur, equi- 
distant, which harmonizes beautifully with the rich colour 
of the velvet. Long tippet and muff of chinchilla. Vel- 
vet bonnet, to correspond: the front at the adges is trim- 
med, within and without, with fluted velvet, and inter- 
spersed with wolves’ teeth, or velvet points, edged with 
two rows of gros de Naples cord: the crown is low, and a 
folded fichu crosses in part, and ties under the chin: a 
plume of white ostrich feathers fastened by a cluster of 
whe points, surrounding a steel star, is placed on the 
ight side of the bonnet, and falls gracefully towards the 
front. Bonnet cap, of blond with full border. Boots, the 
same colour as the pelisse. Gloves, citron colour. 








Correspondence, 
FANCY BALL. 


—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm,—There has never been a public fancy ball at Li- 
verpool; and I have often thought, that if there was an op- 
portunity of holding one in the magnificent rooms of the 
Town-hall, there would be a very interesting meeting. 
The two private fancy balls, which took place sometime 
ago, sufficiently justify my anticipation ; and on the Jarge 
scale on which a public entertainment of this sort would 
be conducted, there would be an unlimited scope for the 
ingenuity of the company. I have no great opinion of 
public masquerades: sometimes improper: persons may 
gain admittance to them; and, besides, there is not so 
much intellect in the thing itself. Characters of a noisy 
and uncouth description are represented, and the parties 
have not only to dress the characters but to act them. 
Then there are the ugly masks! Not that I care fora 
little caricature in this way ; but whatever you are doing 
or saying to amuse your masked neighbour, you can 
perceive neither surprise, nor sorrow, nor smiles in his 
visage. You are, in fact, looking at a dead wall. 
Whereas, in a fancy ball, persons dress in character, and 
they walk and look the character; but as they do not 
act, there is not half the tumult; and in whatever per- 
sonation they undertake, the character is Jit up by the 
beaming eyes and looks of ‘‘the human face divine.” 
Ilike the **open countenance,” and where there are no 
masks, there will be no improper intruders. In fact, a 
fancy-hall is an intellectual treat, inasmuch as in addition 





| greatly enriched. The attraction would extend far and 
| wide, and although I am now too old to add much to the 
scene, the young ones would see there 

OLD SQUARETOES. 


Wavertree, Decen*ber 6th, 1822. 








TOM AND JERRY. 
—=> 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—You afforded many persons pleasure in this town, 
by noticing, in your last Kaleidoscope, that a debating 
society was established at Liverpool, as it is a general 
opinion, that if it be well conducted, it is productive of 
much amusement and instruction. 

One has been formed here about four months, composed 
of twenty members, who meet once a week; and, I assure 
you, the pleasure and profit we derive from it are not 
trifling. We were somewhat surprised at the difference of 
opinion existing in. two towns at so small a distance from 
each other, when we heard that ‘* Tom and Jerry” had 
been pronounced as ‘*innocent,”’ at Liverpool. A short 
time ago, the same question was agitated by the Man- 
chester Sucial Controversial Club, and after three hours’ 
debating, when every argument for and against had been 
maturely considered, ** Tom and Jerry”? was pronounced 
by the Club as extremely injurious to society. We in- 


tain if we have formed an erroneous opinion. 
Yours, &c. 
Manchester, Dec. 5, 1822. 


SCT. 





The Bouquet, 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNTAIGNE. 





HELL’S BRIDGE. 


——— 


between the families of M‘Pherson of Bendearg, and 
Grant of Cairn, and was handed down ‘* unimpaired,” 
even to the close of the last century. In earlier times the 
warlike chiefs of these names found frequent opportunities 
of testifying their mutual animosity; and few inheriters 
of the quarrel left the world without having moistened it 
with the blood of some of their hereditary enemies. But 
in our own day the progress of civilization, which had 
reached even these wild countries, the heart of the north 
Highlands, although it could not extinguish entirely the 
transmitted spirit of revenge, at least kept it within safe 
bounds; and the fend of M‘Pherson and Grant threat- 
ened, in the course of another generation, to die entirely 
away, or at least to exist only in some vexatious lawsuit, 
fostered by the petty jealousies of two men of hostile tem- 
pers, and contiguous property. 

It was not, however, without some ebullitions of ancient 
fierceness, that the flame that had burned for so many 
centuries seemed about to expire. - Once, at a meeting of 
the country gentlemen, on a question of privilege arising, 
Bendearg took occasion to throw out taunts aimed at his 
hereditary foe, which the fiery Grant immediately received 
as the signal of detiance, and a challenge was the conse- 
quence. The Sheriff of the county, however, having got 
intimation of the affair, put both parties under arrest; till 
at length, by the persuasions of their friends—-not friends 
by bloud—and the representations of the magistrate, they 
shook hands, and each pledged his honour to forget, at 
least never again to remember, in speech or action, the 
ancient feud of his family. This occurrence, at the time, 
was an object of much interest in the country side; the 
rather that it seemed to give the lie to the prophecies of 
which every Highland family las an ample stock in its 
traditionary chronicles, and which expressly predicted 
that the enmity of Cairn and: Bendearg should not be 





to the usual rational pleasures of a polite assembly, there 
4% @ representation of the best characters, and most elegant 


grained circumstance, some of the young men who had 





quenched but in blood; and on this seemingly cross- 


tend, shortly, to bring forward the subject again, to ascer- 


*I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


A deadly feud subsisted almost from time immemorial 


, begun already to be tainted with the heresies of the low~ 
| lands, were seen to shake their heads as they reflected on 
| the tales and the faith of their ancestors! but the grey- 
headed seers shock their’s still more wisely, and answered 
with the motto of a noble house, ** I bide my time.” 

There is a narrow pass between the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Bendearg, well known to the traveller 
who adventures into these wilds in quest of the savage 
sublimities of nature. At a little distance it has the ap- 
pearance of an immense artificial bridge thrown over a 
tremendous chasm; but on a nearer approach is seen to 
be a wall of nature’s own masonry, formed of vast and 
rugged bodies of solid rock, piled on each other as if in 
the giant sport of the architect. Its sidés are, in some 
places, covered with trees of a considerable size; and the 
passenger who has a head steady enough to look down the 
precipice, may see the cyries'ot birds of prey beneath his 
feet. The path across is so narrow that it cannot admit of 
two persons passing alongside; and indeed none but na- 
tives accustomed to the scene from, infancy would attempt 
the dangerous route at all, though it saves a circuit of three 
miles. Yet it sometimes happens that two travellers meet 
in the middle, owing to 2 curve formed by the pass pre- 
venting a view across from either side; and when this is 
the case. one is obliged to lie down while the other crawls 
over his body. 

One day, shortly after the incident we have mentioned, 
a Highlander was walking fearlessly along the pass, sonie- 
times bending over to watch the flight of the wild birds 
that built below, and sometimes detaching a fragment 
from the top, to sce it dashed against the uneven sides, 
and bounding from rock to rock, its sound echoing the 
while like a human voice, and dying in faint and hollow 
murmurs at the bottom. When he had gained the highest 
part of the arch, he observed another coming leisurely 
upon the opposite side; and being himself of the patrician 
order, called out to him to halt and He down ;‘the person, 
however, disregarded the command, and the Highlanders 
met face to face on the summit, They, were Cairn and 
Bendearg! ‘The two hereditary enemies, who would have 
gloried and rejoiced in mortal strife with each other on a 
hill side, turned deadly pale ut this fatal rencounter. ‘* I 
was first at the top,”’ said Bendearg, ** and called out firs 
—lie down, that I may pass over in peace.” —** Whea 
the Grant prostrates himself before M‘Pherson,” an~ 
swered the other, ‘*it must be with a sword driven through 
his body.” ‘* Turn back, then,” said Bendearg, ‘‘ and 
repass as you came.” .**Go back yoursclf, if you like 
it,” replied Grant, ‘* I will not be the first of my name to 
turn befure the M‘Pherson.” This was their short con. 
ference, and the result exactly as each’had anticipated. 
They then threw their bonnets over the precipice, and 
advanced with a slow and cautious pace closer to each 
other; they were both unarmed. Stretching their limbs 
like men preparing for a desperate struggle, they planted 
their feet firmly on the ground, compressed their lips, knit 
their dark brows, and fixing fierce and watchful eyes on 
each other, stood there prepared for the onset. They both 
grappled at the same moment; but being of equal strength, 
were unable for some time to shift each others position— 
standing fixed on a rock, with suppressed breath, and muse 
cles strained to the ** top of their bent,”’ like statues carved 
out of the solid stone. At length M‘Pherson, suddenly 
removing his right foot so as to give him greater purchase, 
stooped his body and bent his enemy down with him by 
main strength, till they both leaned over the precipice, 
looking downward into the terrible abyss. The coutest 
was as yet doubtful, for Grant had placed his foot firmly 
on an elevation at the brink, and had equal command of 
his enemy; but at this moment M‘Pherson sunk slowly 
and firmly on his knee, and while Grant suddenly started 
back, stooping to take the supposed advantage, whirled 
him over his head into the quit M‘Pherson himself ici} 
backwards, his body hanging partly over the rock; a frag- 
ment gave way beneath him, and he sunk further, til) 
catching, with a desperate effort, at the solid stone above, 
he regained his footing. ‘There was.a pause of death-like 
stillness, and the bold heart of M‘Phersen felt sick and 
faint. At length, as if compelled unwillingly by some 
mysterious fecling, he looked down over the precipice, 
Grant had caught with a death-gripe.by the rugged poiny 
of a rock—his enemy was yet almost. within his reach! 
His face was turned upward, and there was in it horzer 
and despair—but he uttered no word or cry. The next 
moment he loosed his hold-—and the next his brains. wer. 
dashed out before his hereditary foe; the mangled : 
disappeared among the trees, and its last heavy and hollow,, 
sound arose from the bottom. M‘Pherson returned home. . 
an altered man. He purchased a commission in the * 


and fell bravely in the wars of the Peninsula, 








name of the place where this tragedy was acted significa 
Hell’s Bridge. 
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THE MUSQUITOS IN CALCUTTA. 
From Ward’s ** View of the History, Literature, and My- 
thology of the Hindoos.” 


a 
Re: or what > called musquito curtains, are 
al necessary in this country, these insects being 
pene. troublesome. Millions upon millions infest the 
in Calcutta, where even a plough-boy would in vain 
seek rest-unless protected by curtains. Even with this 


person will scarcely be able to sleep; for these 
tosalibasast qraiste haat the body hay en e curtains, 


and excite in the person half asleep, the fear that are | P 


coming: to‘attack him in a body, like a of blood- 
Their proboscis is v or telat coiees it 
enters the flesh it pricks very arply ¢ and if not driven 
away, the musquito fills himself with blood till it shines 
through his skin. If he be perceived when thus distended 
with blood he becomes an easy pe » butif you smite him, 
clothes will be covered with blood.—The natives are 
ess disturbed by these insects, as they give their skins a 
a coating of oil; but Europeans just arrived are a deli- 
cious repast, and it often happens that they are so covered 
with hyena ry: 4 it would be had 
caught the es. en 3 n_is very irritable, he 
scratches his arms, . fe. till the ions full of 
wounds, and he thus inflicts on himself’ still 
ment. A curious scene is exhibited when a 
disappointed in obtainin, i 


tor- 


is 
bent “A an ¢ “ lies down, = 
ins to be sleepy perhaps, when the musquitos buz 
about his ear, and irbaten to lance him. While he drives 
them from his ears or nose, two or three sit on his feet, and 
draw his blood; while he is aiming his blows at those on 
his feet, others again seize his nose, and whatever part 
assumes the resting becomes a prey to the mus- 
quitoes, who never give up the contest till they have sucked 
to the full; and can never be kept off, but by the person’s 
sitting up, and fighting with them all night. 





THE TREAD-MILL. 


——. 

To introduce myself with due formality to the reader, I 
have to observe that I was found guilty of the crime for 
which I was om gee and sentenced to six months’ labour 
in the Tread-mill. My first appearance on those boards 
was in March. On the evening previous to my debit, the 
a to me and said, on the following morning, at 
half-past seven, my attendance would be required in com- 
pany with a ad napa There is always considerable 
interest produced by new situations and modes of employ- 
ment; and on that occasion the interest partook more of 
alarm than curiosity. My inquiries were directed to ascer- 
tain if there pono any particular talent to comprehend, 
er dexterity of limb to execute, the task assigned. The 
keeper assured me the performance was adapted to the 
meanest capacities: ** Sir, it only consists in putting the 
best foot foremost ; you are only to consider yourself in a 
marching regiment—it requires no previous study ; in one 
particular it may be compared to swimming, which is 
never fergotien ; the latter result is the object of the con- 
triver.”—At the appointed hour I ascended a few steps 
which conducted me to my appointed station on the Mi 
Our society was select, clad in the same uniform ; and it 
gave me sincere pleasure to find neither competition nor 
jealousy existed, although we all wore the yellow stock- 
ing. A profound silence was maintained for the first three 
hours, when the person who worked on my right hand 
said, ‘‘They intend to convert this into a corn-mill.”’ 
The person on my left over-hearing him, replied, ‘It is 
a cursed contrivance for corns: my feet are blistered 
already.” Throughout the toilsome travel of the day I 
observed with satisfaction, that no man made a false step. 
At half-past four in the afternoon, the day’s performance 
concluded. 

By degrees I became better acquainted with my asso- 
ciates, the majority concurred in ro wrap the invention : 
they considered it impossible to effect a moral reformation 
by teaching a man to be a footpad. But there were some 
so physically callous and morally unrelenting, that the 
discipline seemed to make not the slightest impression on 
their bodies or minds. A fellow who was a lamp-lighter 
laughed at the labour; he said it was much easier than 
his own trade, and he should consider the period of his 
commitment as a holiday. A short thickset lad, who was 
a pot-boy, declared that drawing beer all day and the 

part of the night was much more fatiguing. A 
Sesame said it was a clean and a genteel profes- 
sion; and a Radical affected to admire the invention, 


Parnassum, 


asa 
ad. | but for peag pewe symptom 
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rying and monotonous rotation continued during the period 


of my commitment. a 

For the first week the treading was distressing, and 
accompanied with considerable pain and stiffpess in the 
calves of the legs and muscles of the thighs; this, how- 
ever, ually diminished, and in the course of a month 
I performed the labour with alacrity, and only viewed it 
ite was much increased ; 

ere was no ore ae 
the means of satisfying the increase being denied. As the 
toil proceeded the thread of life was spun from a staple 
rogressively finer ; and when the six-‘months had expired, 
a very delicate filament appeared to connect together the 
body and the soul. This labour, with restricted diet, 
would be a certain remedy in cases of obesity; and the 
Mill might be safely recommended to the Court of Alder- 
men and their deputies; masters and wardens of compa- 
nies ; churchwardens, overseers, and sidesmen ; butchers’ 
wives and landladies in the district of Wapping. 

That the Tread Mill, under proper regulations, may 
become a valuable agent in the cure of chronic disorders, 
there is every reason to expect ; and it is to be hoped that 
valetudinarians may be accomm with some esta- 
blishments for this purpose. In wet weather, under proper 
shelter, sufficient exercise may be taken in the open air 
without the chance of catching cold ; and as the circular 
wheel resembles the cylinder of a hand-organ, a trifling 
expense would furnish a set of delightful tunes, commenc- 
ing with solemn adagios, and progressively advancing to 
the gayer movements of a waltz. Time and the rapid 
ge ae of intellect, will at some future period deve- 

pe the improvement of which this salutary engine is 


susceptible. 5 
Speaking from the moral benefits I have derived from 
this Mill, my expectations are not raised to any high de- 
gree 5 it may in the outset be felt asa punishment, but 
is like the nap of a new coat, soon wears off, and by 
habit becomes merely a salutary exercise. It may possibly 


species of training. The ap 





be employed with advantage for the correction of 
who are really idle; but to reform thieves it is wholly 
inadequate. LAURENCE LARCENY. 
LONGEVITY OF ARTISTS. 
—>>— mn 
incessant devotion to arts and sciences is often sup- 


An - 
— to be unfavourable both to health and longevity. 

he following lists of the ages of several famous musicians 
and sculptors will show how very unfounded this suppo- 
sition is: d 

Ages of certain eminent Musicians.—Tallis, 85; Bird, 
80; Child, 90; Wilson,.79; Turner 88; Holder, 823; 
Creighton and Burridge, 90; Pepush, 85; Handel 75; 
Arne, 74; Stanley, 70; Boyce, 89; Harrington, 89; 
Burney, 86; Randall, 80; Paesiello, 84; Castrucci, 80; 
Tartoni, 78; Guglielmi, 76; Gemimiane, 82; Hays, 80; 
Cervetto, 104. : 

Ages of celebrated Sculptors.—Michael Angelo, 90; 
Bernini, 82; Donatello, 83; Puget, 73; Tubi, 70; G. 
de Pologna, 81; Ghiberti, 83; Bardinelli, 72; Sarazin, 
70; St. Guilliard, 77; Girandon, 85; Coyswox, 80; Le 
Fantre, 84; Vancleve, 87; M. Au; » 85; F. Angwir, 
763 Coston, 75; Le Moyne, 74; Adam, 77; Rhysbrack, 
753; Reynauldin, 79. ; 

Among these names will be found some of the most 
laborious and remarkable of those who have devoted their 
lives to either of these arts. 


Ghe Tradveller. 


{NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 


MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, : 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 18}7, 1818. 
(Continued from our last.) 


GERMANY, PART OF. 
Hamburg, territory of. |Bremen, territory of. 
Liibeck, territory of. Oldenburg, dukedom of. 
Hannover, part of. Groningen and Friesland. 
Of the iobabitants of Hamburg, generally, 1 need 














and the labour scanning. Suffice it, that the same unva- 


only add my testimony to their proverbial hospitality, 


To Mr. B » I am bound to express my sense of his 
marked and polite attention. At his retreat of Frede. 
rick’s Hulda, I experienced all that pleasure which 
the society of his accomplished lady and his owg 
warm friendship could render. Mrs. B. is @ pro. 
ficient in all the modern languages; and her two 
children, although very young, speak English and 
French fluently. The boy, who was born in England, 
whither his parents fled at the commencement of the 
war, always insisted upon bis right to the bigh title 
of “ Englisbman.” 

I must not close my account of Hamborg, without 
giving some idea of the extent of trade there. In the 
year 1820, the number of ships arrived were 1707; 
and of which there were, 

From England ..,.cccccscececcecccsecee 104 

Sa LRIRIE sccensnerariconnsscansceces Aas 
» Holland, Bremen, and East Friesland 333 





” Baltic Cote eee serteeereses C8oseeee 125 
» Spain and the Mediterranean........ 95 
9 Portugal ...... evccccccccccocccoess 60 


» Northand South America,......... 88 
3 Sweden and Norway ecccccccceeses OF 
» Denmark, Jutland, and coasts ..,,.. 42 
” West POG 6 dope bs te ndvabevces ce 41 
9 Camaries ....ccceccccsccecsececes Il 
«99 _ East Indies ...,.ccccocee 
The following is the list of the principal imports 
for two years : 


SPeeeeserece 5 
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bob Lett i rar! 

£ a|s 
Cocea:-:-| 149 982} «++ eee oe ++ 1818 
9 49} 4674) -.--] O11] ---. |-...]....] 6 1819 
Coffee... 7865/88057| ».--124559} »...]......0.]0...11818 
r 5882/66774| -.-- [29670] .0+. | -.0-feoee) ee 1819 
Cotton..++/16931| 1441} 100) +-..] ..+. oo 11818 
“ 20053}. 1598) ....| . +++ {1819 
Indigo... - 10} ---- | 3634):. eveel G51]-.-- 11818 
rs sees] soos | 3588] 27] «0. |...-] 246]---- 11819 
Sugar -..| .... 14652 65954/#1349/23457] - --} ....|1160]1818 
‘; osee 42352| .... [95297] ....]....] 13411819 
Twist....| 3174] .... 14] ....] .... | O95}....] 6... 11818 
m 6809]. 26. | ceee | cece | cece feveedeceed oo MBID 














A pleasant gravelled walk leads tu Altona, whose 
suburbs will soon be joined to those of Hamburg. 
The city is charmingly situate on the banks of the 
Elbe, and has a considerable trade. It is the princi- 
pal town in Holstein, and the second in the kingdom 
of Denmark. The houses are well built, and some 
are very handsome, being inhabited as well by the 
richer Hamburg merchants, as by the citizens. A fine 
terrace runs through the principal street, with high 
trees on each side, closely planted ; and although the 
shade which they afford is pleasant during the warm 
season, yet the thickness uf their fuliage causes the 
walk to have rather a melancholy appearance. 

The different rides round Altona are delightful, as 
numerous gardens and country seats line the whole 
of that bank of the river. In Mr. Baur’s garden, 
which is extremely large, and always open to stran- 
gers, neither trouble, perseverance, nur expense have 
been spared, to give it the romantic and enchanting 
appearance which it has assumed. The annual expense 
attendant is enormous, , 

Rainville’s hotel, situate in an extensive garden, is 
the scene of many gay and pleasant parties during the 
summer, for which it affords ample accommodation, 
Near it are a great number of cottages, which are 
rented by families retiring from the city during the 
summer months. 

From Hamburg T made an excursion to Libeck, 
which is 103 German, or 473 English, miles distant. 
The road is execrably bad, being a pavement of rough 
stones, which, during the war, and partly by floods, 
has been much broken and tora up. For many years 
no repsir has been attempted, owing to the quarrels 
of the petty princes, through whose former territory 
it leads; and the traveller has to endure the misery 
of being jolted nearly to death. It remaias, however, 
a disgrace to the two rich neighbouring cities, whose 
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residents should, for their own benefit, comfort, and 
accommodation, themselves take the burden of its 
amendment. The vatives of Hamburg, if the journey 
be absulutely necessary to Liibeck, usually make it on 
horseback; but the generality of the inhabitants of 
each city, from the cause just mentioned, are totally 
yoknown persoually to each other. 

The situation of Liibeck is fine; the small river 
Wakenitz runs near, and the Trave through the city; 
but the latter is only capable of admitting small ves- 
sels near the town. The larger ones lie at Trave. 
minde (Mouth of the Trave) about eight English 
miles distant by land; but, owing tu the circuitous 
course of the river, abuve twice that distance by water. 
Even that harbour has only from vine to ten feet 
water; the port charges on a foreign vessel of 200 
tons amuunt to 320 marks currency (£18 13s. 4d.) 

The trade has very considerably decreased of late 
years, and is now nearly confined to forwarding goods 
from Hamburg to Russia, with which latter country 
it has an intimate connection aod regular packets to 
the port of Riga. 

The large houses and fine open streets are proofs 
of the great wealth which formerly existed here, as 
well as in every other branch of the great Hanseatic 


mere boats, can arrive near the town, which consti- 
tutes a great impediment to trade,* as the vessels are 
obliged to lie at Braake, which is 25 English miles 
down the river, The portcharges are 65 dollars ona 
foreign vessel of fifty lasts, inwards and outwards. A 
most delightful waik surrounds the city, called the 
“Wall,” or rampart, from having been formerly 
mounted with canuon, but is now mure agreeably laid 
vut in fine gardens,’ Below is a wet ditch, and beyond 
it another part of the old fortification, planted with 
large trees, The city is irregularly built, but contains 
many excellent houses. In the market-place is a huge 
stone figure of Roland, who, tradition says, freed the 
city from its enemies, and became guardian of her 
liberties. 

The news-room, called the ** Museum,” has a hand- 
some stone portico in front, and is one of the hest 
institutions of the kind tobe met with. The Exchange 
is a plain, large hall, opened each day at a quarter 
before one; and such as arrive after one o'clock have 
to pay for admittance; a guod regulation, causing 
the time for the merchants’ assembling to be strictly 
observed.—The Rath house, an old building, has very 
curious vaults, The corporation, it is said, have the 
monopuly of the wine trade, and in their stores are 





league. The fortifications must have been dered 
of great strength, agreeably to the old system of de- 
fence. They ist of i high walls, with 
regular bastions and. wide ditches, and have now the 
advantage of affurding a most agreeable walk, which, 
in the fine evenings, is, much crowded. 

The number of inhabitants is 30,000, forming, with 
the surroundiug territory, a small republic, governed 
by sixteen senators. The Rath-house, an old Gothic 
building, is devoted tu their deliberations, The room 
of the finance department is curiously carved. All 
the churches are large and handsome, particularly 
St. Mary’s, which is a superb specimen of the Gothic 
style. {it contains an elegant marble mooument, 
executed at Rome, to the memury of Peters, whose 
bust stands on a pedestal, at the side of which is a 
female holding an infant, who is crowning the bust 
with an olive wreath. At the front, in gold characters, 
ig the fullowiug inscription ; 





Joach, Peters 
Reip Liibec 
Cons. Prim. 
Nat. 1712 
Defunct. 1788 
Pietas 


My short return journey to Hamburg, owing fo the 
miserable read already noticed, occupied twelve hours. 
It was a charming day; the heavens were without a cloud, 
and the whole appearance of the country was pleas- 
ing. The laad was good, well cultivated, aud divided 
by-neatly-trimmed hedges; aud there was a general 
display of cleanliness and prosperity amongst the 
peasantry. 

I finally left Hamburg on the 18th October for 
Harburg, which is the first towo in the Hannoverian 
dominions after crossing the Elbe, and contains 3850 
inhabitants. ' The fortifications, either raised or much 
improved by the French, are of great strength, and 
the citadel is defended by a deep ditch; on the bat- 
teries, 100 pieces of cannon may be mounted. The 
eastle had been destroyed in the war; but workmen 
were busy in removing the ruins, previous to its re- 
erection. To Tostadt 3, Rothenburg 3, Ottersburg 
2, Bremen 3; total from Hamburg 13 German, or 
583 Euglish miles. 

The road on the whole was good, chiefly a pave- 
meat to Ottersburg, thence over aun embankment which 
stretched across a wet moss. 

The population of the city of Bremen is 37,700, 
forming an independent state with the adjoining 
territory, governed by their own magistrates. The 
town lies on the river Weser, which is there ‘of 
considerable breadth, with picturesque banks, well 
clothed with wood on one side, but low on the 
ether, and frequently overflowed. The water is 
generally so shallow, that only small craft, or rather 


i stocks, particularly of Rbenish wine, of which 
this place is the great depdt. I went to the vaults 
with an acquaintaince, and, amongst a long range of 
ponderous butts, noticed one which will contain 200 
hogsheads, and very appropriately crowned with a 
figure of the jolly god. Another was pointed out, 
said to have wine in it 200 years old; but the proba- 
bility is, that not much of what was originally put 
intoit now remains. Accommodation is prepared in 
this suhterraneous apartment for visitors; and my 
companion and myself drank bumpers of the most 
delicious “ Hoch,” to the health of our English friends. 

In the head Lutheran church are numerous leaden 
tombs, singularly formed, containing the ashes of 
many distinguished characters, 

In an elegant little theatre, T saw a very good per- 
formance of Schiller’s admirable play of “ Wilhelin 
Tell.” 

There are several manufactfories carried on to some 
extent; the principal are those of tobacco and woollen 
cloth. Accounts are kept in dollars and groats, the 
former containing 72 groats; the Hannoverian 2 (zwei 
drittel) piece, which is plentiful, is calculated at 50 
groats, the Dutch guilder at 363 groats, and the 
Frederick d’or at five dollars. 

The annual fair, which was holding at the time I 
was at Bremen, brought a number of characters toge- 
ther, exhibiting infinite variety, aud proving highly 
amusing to a foreigner. 

I hired a coach to take me to Leer for sixteen dol- 
lars; and on the 22d of October (1817) left Bremen 
for Delmenhorst 13, Falkenburg 1, Oldenburg 3 miles. 
We arrived at Eppermont, a poor place, to dinner. 
The road to Delmenborst, where we eutered the duke- 
dom of Oldenburg, was sandy ; afterwards it lay over 
amoor. Thence we drove over a high dam, thrown 
up across the low lands, which are a complete marsh 
in winter, and then impassable, 


* It is, however, still considerable, particularly to France 
and the United States. 


pita, 
[ To be continued in our next.] 


Chit Chat. 


SUPERSTITION. 

Captain Stewart, when cruising off the Italian coast, 
had passed several days without seeing a ship. The men 
ascribed this ng cme apanp circumstance to the captain’s 
having taken a black cat on board from the last port they 
touched at. He immediately called the men aft, and 
asked them if it really was so? They, without hesitation, 
confirmed the report. ** Overboard with the black cat!” 
‘* That,” exclaimed an old seamrn, ** is worse still—she 
must be landed.” ‘* Then lower away the jolly-boat,” 
said the captain. The cat was safely landed, with much 
formality, on an island in sight; and that same night they 
took the best prize which they had captured in the Medi- 
terranean. J 











DU VAL, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

This hero having arrested the carriage of a certain 
knight and his lady, who, he knew, were travelling with 
£400 in their possession, the lady, to show she felt no ap- 

rehension, began to play..atune on her flagoelet; Du 
al very decorously waited until she had finished, and 
then, being himself ‘an exeellent musician, took a flagoelet 
which hung by his side, and played a tune in return, and 
afterwards stepped up to the carriage, and invited:the lady 
to dance a coraxto with-him.: ‘So. reasonable )acrequest 
could-not be refused ;. she decended;' performedhe dance, 
Du Val singing the. tunes; and was handed. bank by ber 
artner to the carriage... He then reminded'the knight that 
e had fog, to pay forthe music, whereupon othe: cour- 
teous knight presented, him with a hundred pounds, which 
our hero- politely accepted, telling him he would ‘let: him 
off the other three hundred he had with himi—Hetrospece 
tive Review, mic rts 





Jewish Interment,--A foreign journal relates the follow - 
ing circumstance, which recently. occurred at,Jubec,. as a 
proof of the strictness of the Jews there, in,regard. to.their 
customs at interments:—‘*An Englishman.whohadjustar- 
rived at;Lubec, fellill, and died suddenly. .He,.was,buried 
according to the Christian ritual. , Soon afterwards it was 
discovered that he was of the Jewish persuasion... On as- 
certaining this fact, the Jews disinterred the body,. took it 
out of the coffin, and carried itintoaJewish:‘bouse. There 
it was stripped, and exposed to view,.in such,.a manner 
that the bare feet, projected from the window... At the same 
time they soundly scourged the deceased, .as if.,to chastise 
him for some sin. that he had committed., - After. he had 
thus made due atonement; his remains were buried ase. 
cond time, agreeably to the Jewish custom.’? 





Longevity of the Clergy in the old County of Hampshire, 
—The following passage of a letter from the Rey. Enoch 
Hale, of West Hampton, is inse in, the last North 
American Review: “When I was ordaitied (in 1779) there 
were, including myself, 84 Or 35 ministers in Hampshire 
county. Of these, nine: are now liviig, and I am the 
youngest of the nine. Two are above 85, but do not 

reach ; two others are above 75, andwhave colleagues. 
‘our perform the ordinary ministerial -duties;.two of them 
are about 70. One was dismissed, and: is: about my age. 
In 40 years, only. one minister bas dicd, within. the present 
limits of Hampshire county, under the age,ef/ 70. Of 
those who have died within the: limits of the old county 
(as it was in 1779) one was nearly 100, three about 90, 
one-87, eight about 80, and cight about 70.—lVordhamp- 
ton Gazelie, U.S. 


Marriage Brokers.—In Genoa there are marriage brokers 
who have pocket-books filled with names of the marriage- 
able girls of the different classes, with notes of their figures, 
personal attractions, fortunes, &c. These brokers go about 
endeavouring to arrange conhections ; and, when they suc~ 
ceed, they get a commission of two or three per cent. upon 
the portion. Marriage at Genoa is quite a matter of cal- 
culation, generally settled by the parents or relations, who 
often draw up the contract before the parties have seen one 
another; and it is only when every thing else is arranged, 
and a few days previous to the marriage ceremony, that the 
future husband is introduced to his intended partner for 
life. Should he find fault with her manners or appear 
nce, he may break off the match, on condition of his de- 
fraying the brokerage, and any other expenses incurred. 








Mr. Bishop, who, some years since, was master of Mer- 
chant Taylor’s school, being requested by a friend to pay 
articular attention to his son’s education, made tke foi. 
owing reply :—** My dear Sir, my mode is to throw the 
learning I possess among the boys, to be scrambled for; 
and, of course, those who are the most shrewd and the 
most alert will pick up the largest portion.” 





In what may be called the floral language of the Turke, 
the cypress means melancholy; the oak, tranquillity ; 
lavender is expressive of assiduity, and desire to obtain 
something; white thorn means kisses ; rosemary, fidelity ; 
balsam, ardent love; and the rose, beauty. But it is the 
appropriate combination .of these which constitutes the 
secret. 


Whimsical Pun.-We have before published the fol+ 
lowing whimsieal paragraph, which:we repeat, at the re. 
quest of a correspondent :—‘* The late lamented and re. 
spected Mr. Todd, of Acton, when the act was put in force. 
for oe the owner’s name at length on taxed carts, in, 
stead o} : 





AMOS TODD, ACTON, A TAXED CART, 
caused the following anagram to be inscribed: 





& MOST ODD ACT ON A TAXED C487,” 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.” 
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Literature, Criticism, &c. 


SKETCH OF OLD ENGLAND, BY A NEW- 
ENGLAND MAN. 
ie 

We have already stated, that the author of this singular 
work is not ascertained to a certainty even in the United 
States. Some persons have conjectured that Washington 
Irving, author of the Sketch Book, is the man ;—but 
there is, in our opinions, internal testimony to show that 
he cannot have been the writer. The politics of Mr. 
irving, if we may judge from his acknowledged works, 
are by no means of so decided a character as those 
of the New-England Man. The author of the Sketch 
Book also treats our old castles and ruins with much 
more reverence than the New-England Maa. Some 
of our friends conjecture that the author of the work 
in question is a splenetic Englishman, who has assumed 
the Yankee masquerade, in order the more unreservedly 
and irresponsibly to give vent to his spleen. We are of 
opinion, however, that he is not our countryman. It ap- 
pears clear to us, that a traveller, of cultivated mind and 
acute observation, if he were a native, could not have been 
guilty of certain oversights, which our mere editorial coup 
d’ail hadi detected. An Englishman, whose general read- 
ing is so extensive as that of our author unquestionably 
is, could not have mistaken the name of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Gretham, the pride of British merchants, who 
gave a dinner to Queen Elizabeth in the London Royal 
Exchange which he had ereeted at his own expense. This 
extraordinary individual is called Sir Thomas Graham, in 
the sketch of the New Englandman: as this, however, may 
be a mere typographical error, from which, alas! none of 
of our craft are exempt ; we shall rest no inference upon it, 
but proceed to observe, that had the author been an 
Englishman, versed in the British topography, he would 
not have dismissed Wrexham church with the mere obser- 
vation ; that it had ‘‘ nothing but a tower and steeple to re- 
commend it.” He would have known that it contains an 
admirable specimen from the chisel of the the celebrated 
Roubillac. Neither would a native of our island have 
passed Bedgellert, without adverting to the pathetic story 

of the dog, from which the place derives its name. 

We have also observed certain singularities of style, 
which, unless they be mere lapsus linguw, bespeak the 
writer to be one who has been accustomed toidioms some- 
what different from ours. We are not versed in what are 
called Americanisms; and must, therefore, leave it to 
others to determine whether the two instances which we 
are about to quote are of that class or not. ** We guess” 
they are; and we are quite sure they are not English :— 
** One has little inclination oF an evening, to do,” &c, 
says the author, in one part of his work—and in another 
place he says, he ‘* came very near being inspired.” 

We shall now present our readers with some further 
extracts from the work itself. 








THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c. 
[Continued from our last.) 

1 have often thought, that one great cause of the po- 
pularity of Kenilworth is the lofty and inflated style in 
which the magnificence of Queen Elizabeth and the 
pageantry of the castle are set forth. People, and espe- 
cially those who have little or no experience in such 
trumpery delights, love to be in great company, and 
to witness splendid shows, even in imagination; nor is 
there any thing on which the inexperienced fancy ban- 
quets with more avidity. ® * * * # 

* ® = * * . * * * 

Every popular work that appears here carries double, 
and oftentimes treble; that is to say, it opens a sale for a 
dull tome of antiquarian trumpery, if not an elegant vo- 
jume of illustrations by some eminent engraver. Accord- 
ingly, Kenilworth was followed up lately by the publica- 
tion of one of the dullest books ever imposed upon the 
patience of mankind. I mean, Master Robert Laneham’s 


girls who followed the king’s court. Homo de Gatton 


account of the ‘* Entertainment of the Queen’s Majesty at 
Killingworth Castle,” &c. which’ contains unutterable 
prosings. It, however, furnishes ample proof of what I 
have just suggested. Among other rare matters, it is re- 
corded, that Arion appeared mounted on a great dolphin 
twenty feet long, carrying a complete orchestra of most 
rare performers in his belly. Thirteen bears were baited 
for the amusement of the Virgin Queen and her dainty 
court, as appears from Master Robert Laneham’s Diary. 
‘* Well, Sir, saith Master Laneham, ‘the bears were 
brought forth into the court, the dogs were set to them to 
argue the point face to face; they had learned counsel also 
on both parts: What, may they be counted partial that 
are retainers on both sides? I ween no. Very fierce, both 
the one and the other, in argument; if the dog in plead- 
ng should pluck a bear by the throat, the bear with tra- 
verse would claw him again by thescalp. Therefore, thus 
with fending and proving, plucking and tugging, scrateh- 
ing and biting by plain tooth and nail on one side and the 
other, such expense of blood and leather was there, be- 
tween them, asa month’s licking, I ween, will not recover.” 
‘* It was sport very pleasant of these beasts, to see the 
bear, with his pink eyes, seeing after his enemy’s appruach, 
the nimbleness and wait of the dog to take his advantage, 
and the force and experience of the bear again to avoid 
the assault. If he was bitten in one place, how he would 
pinch in another to get free ; that if he was bitten once, 
then what a shift with biting, with clawing, with roaring, 
tossing and tumbling, he would work to wind himself from 
them; and when he was loose, to shake his ears twice or 
thrice with the blood and slaver about his physiognomy, 
was a matter of goodly relief.” 

In the evening, after this ‘‘ goodly relief,” Master 
Robert Laneham proceeds to state: ‘* Within, also, in the 
evening, was showed before her Highness by an Italian, 
such feats of agility, in goings, turnings, tumblings, cast- 
ings, hops, jumps, leaps, skips, springs, gambols, somer- 
sets, caperings and flights, forwards, backwards, sideways, 
downwards and upwards, with sundry windings, gyvings, 
and circumflexions ; all so lightly and with such easiness, 
as by me in few words is not expressible by pen or speech, 
I tell you plainly.” During this visit there were three and 
twenty hogsheads of beer drunk by the Court; and to 
crown all, a miracle was performed by the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty, who cured, with her accustomed mercy and charity, 
nine persons of that painful and dangerous disorder called 
the King’s Evil: for ** the kings and queens of this realm, 
without other medicine, save only by handling and prayers, 
do cure it.” Here are all the characteristics of ignorance, 
superstition, and barbarism, combined. 

In the time of the Tudors, of which race Elizabeth was 
the last, the festivities of Christmas, Easter, &c. were dis- 
tinguished by a mixture of vulgar wastefulness, tasteless 
extravagance, and paltry meanness. The apartments of 
the king were strewed with rushes, and, to use the words 
of an old writer, **the staires and floores of the other rooms 
are daintilie inlayed with filthe, and whiles the fyres blazed 

gallantlie in the greate chambers, those of the inferioure 
Officials were shiveringe with the cold. Manye of the at- 

tendants were beggars. In trutheno better nor beggars.” 

In the progress of refinement, it was enacted by the king, 

that none but *‘ decent” persons should attend court, nor 

any ‘‘ rascal” be employed as a domestic, nor any scullion 

permitted togo naked. Theattendantsat court are strictly 

prohibited from stealing locks or keys from cupboards, at 

houses where the king visits. The marshal is especially 

ordered to drive away all misguided, unworthy, and com- 

mon women ; and in order that the maids of honour may 

be kept in good case, they are allowed a chine of beef, a 

manchet, a loaf, and a gallon of beer, for breakfast. 

It may give some idea of the purity of courts at this time, 

to recite some ef the tenures by which lands were granted 

and held by different persons. 

Robert de Gatton held the manor of Gateshill, in the 

county of Surrey, by the sergeanty of being marshal of 12 





held the same manor by sergeanty of being marshal of al} 
the Bishop of Winchester’s geese, when the king should 
come into those parts. There are other instances of the kind, 
These were, it is true, prior to the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth: but that the court manners were not much more 
réfined under her patronage, appears not only from her’ 
own conduct and language, but from the following curious 
anecdote. It is taken from a work called ‘* Illustrations. 
of British History, Biography, Manners, &c. by William 
Lodge, Esq. Parsuivant at Arms, &c. F.S.A ;” and the 
heroine is the Countess of Shrewsbury, whose Lord wag 
one of the persons having charge of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
at Fotheringham Castle. The anecdote, therefore, is of 
the age of Elizabeth. 

** In 1592,” says the writer, ** the families of Cavendish’ 

and Stanhope, in the county of Nottingham, were on ex 
ceeding ill terms, insomuch that blood was shed on both 
sides. The following is a copy of a message sent by Mary 
Cavendish, Countess of Salop, te Sir Thomas Stanhope of 
Shelford, Knight, by one Holt and one Williamson, and 
delivered by Williamson, Feb. 15th 1592, in presence of 
certain persons whose names are subscribed. ‘My Lady 
hath commanded me to say thus much to you: that though 
you be more wretched, vile, and miserable, than any crea- 
ture living; and in your wickedness become more ugly in 
shape than the vilest toad in the world; and one to whom 
none of reputation would vouchsafe to send any message, 
yet she hath thought good to send thus much unto you: 
That she is contented you should live (and doth no waies 
wish your death) but to this end, that all the plagues and 
miseries that may befall any man, may light upon such a 
caitiffas you are: and that you should live to have all your 
friends forsake you; and without your great repentance 
(which she looketh not for, because your life hath been so 
bad) you will be damred perpetually in hell-fire.’ ” 
As this letter is already of a good reasonable length, I 
will not trouble you with any more specimens of the man- 
ners of those times. Enough has been brought to satisfy 
you, that if the readers of Kenilworth were to have a 
genuine picture of Elizabeth’s court presented to them, 
they would turn with disgust from its broad and vulgar 
licentiousness. 


Co Correspondents. 


CurisTMAs RECREATIONS.—AS the season approaches when we 
have been accustomed to furnish our juvenile readers with 
a variety of bagatelles pour passer le tems; and, as our stock 
must, by this time, be somewhat exhausted, we solicit ori- 
ginal communications in thisdepartment, or others which. 
are not already too familiar or stale 














AUTHOR oF WAVERLEY.—We this day insert further extracts 
from the Sketch of Old England, by a New England Man, 
which may be considered as perfectly original to our readers, 
as the work has not yet been, if ever it will be, republished 
in this country. We have not yet made up our minds on 
the propriety of continuing our selections much longer. It 
is not easy to cater for the Kaleidoseope from a dish which 
is, generally speaking, too highly seasoned for the tastes of 
our readers, or the proscribed routine of our literary ordi- 
nary. We think, however, that we shall give some further 
extracts; in which case, some of our good correspondents 
must consent to a little further postponement of their 
favours. 


JEMIMA shall be attended to. 


PHILOSopHY.—We have received, under this head, from A 
CosMOPOLITAN, & communication occupying four sides of 
folio paper, closely written. This we shall peruse at our 
earliest leasure. We take it for granted that something is 
wanted, as there is no signature, and the end of the fourth 
folio concludes abruptly, with the words “ that they have 
displayed a great”——— 


The Youne Porr is welcome, and his request shall be complied 
with. 














We have further to acknowledge Tom—R. R. or R. B. Dounes 
U—P. N. 


SS TEER 











Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by B. 
SmiTH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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